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the noblest of his works, to atone, so far as he was able,
for the sin in his past that caused Mm bitter remorse ;
and for which, as he says himself, "he never was
consoled."

And the fault must be weighed against the atonement.
If Rousseau had not been haunted by personal remorse,
would his voice, in the JEmile, have had the passionate
power that made it find its way to the hearts of the
cynical, pleasure-seeking men and women of his day,
awakening in them, also, memories of remorseful tender-
ness, and new regrets for all the innocence and mirth
and love banished, with the child, from their homes?
But the magical sympathy and enthusiasm of compassion
that thrilled this repentant self-accuser travelled further
yet. Throughout Europe, Kousseau's voice went, pro-
claiming with even more resistless eloquence than it
had proclaimed the Rights of M~an, the Rights of
Childhood. Harsh systems, founded on the old mediaeval
doctrine of innate depravity, were overthrown. Before
Pestalozzi, before Froebel, the author of Emile laid the
foundation of our new theory of education : and taught
the civilized world remorse and shame for the needless
suffering, and the quenched joy, that through long ages
had darkened the dawn of childhood.1

1 See Appendix, Note E.ault, and the amount of moral
